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NOTES AND FKAGMENTS 

E. G. Maetze. — In a letter to the Editor, Mr. Charles Nagel 
pays the following tribute to E. G. Maetze: 

"I read with particular interest the account of E. G. Maetze,* 
whose country school referred to in the article, I attended. Only 
later in life did I learn to appreciate that probably Maetze was 
the ablest teacher I had ever had, and I say this, fully appreci- 
ating that rare fortune at one time or another had brought me 
into the presence of very competent men. As I recall it, Maetze 
must have been a born teacher. Books he had but few. How- 
ever, he managed to present the accumulation of his own work 
to his pupils in such fashion that his pictures never faded. To- 
day the impressions of Greek history that I treasured, go right 
back to the little school room at Millheim, where I can almost see 
my teacher telling the story of Marathon. 

"I was first made conscious of the power 6i this man in 1893, 
while visiting the Chicago Exposition. Among the statues exhib- 
ied there was one entitled 'The Messenger from Marathon.' It 
was a very spirited statue, a replica of which I now possess, and 
the original of which I saw in Berlin in 1914. As I stood be- 
fore it I involuntarily said to myself, 'that is precisely the way in 
which my teacher described it,' and this led to the reflection, 
and finally to the conclusion that among all the teachers to whom 
it had been my privilege to listen, not one possessed his power to 
impress and to give out what he himself had attained." 
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Mrs. Edward Eotan, of Waco, has presented to the Library 
of the University of Texas an interesting memento of the close 
of the Civil War. It is a poem, written on the back of a ten- 
dollar Confederate bill, entitled "Tender but not a legal one." 
The poem follows: 

Bepresenting nothing on God's earth now, 
And naught in the waters below it, 
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As the pledge of a Nation that's dead and gone, 

Keep it dear friends and show it 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 

To the tale that this trifle can tell, 

Of a liberty born of the patriot's dream 

Too poor to possess the precious ores, 

And too much of a stranger to borrow. 

We issued today our promise to pay 

And hope to redeem on the morrow 

The days rolled by and the weeks became years 

But our coffers were empty still; 

Coin was so scarce, that the treasury would quake 

If a dollar should drop in the till. 

But the faith that was in us was strong indeed 

And our poverty well we discerned, 

And this little check represents the pay 

That our suffering -Veterans earned. 

We knew it had hardly a value in gold, 

Yet as gold each soldier received it. 

It gazed in our eyes with a promise to pay 

And each Southern Patriot believed it. 

But our boys thought little of peace or of pay 

Or of bills that were overdue. 

We knew if it brought us our bread today 

'Twas the best our poor country could do. 

Keep it ; it tells all our history over, 

From the birth of the dream to its last. 

Modest and born of the Angel of Hope 

Like our hope of success, it has passed. 

The bill is dated February 17, 1864, but the poem is undated. 

Through a State commission California is now engaged in mak- 
ing a survey of the materials dealing with its local history. The 
members of the commission are: Hon. John F. Davis, Chair- 
man ; Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, and Mr. James M. Guinn, while Mr. 
Owen C. Coy is its Secretary and Archivist. Already the Com- 
mission has examined the archives of the fifty-eight counties of 
the State and expects before the end of the year to publish a re- 
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port of its findings. In addition to the work in the county 
archives the Commission intends also to make a survey of the 
State archives and of the United States land and other Federal 
offices within the State. A directory showing the location of the 
files of all papers published in California is also being compiled 
and will probably be published as a separate volume. Together 
with this work, an effort is being made to locate and report 
upon all historical documents in the various public libraries and 
museums, or in the hands of private parties. Other lines of ac- 
tivity planned by the Commission include a report upon the 
archives of the California missions and the archives of the later 
religious, fraternal, and leading business organizations. 

Professor Charles E. Chapman, of the University of California, 
recently returned to take up his work at that institution, after 
an absence of nine months, from May, 1916, to January, 1917. 
From June to November, Dr. Chapman was engaged in a profes- 
sional tour of South America, mainly with a view to procuring 
material for his work in Latin American history. While in Buenos 
Ayres in July, he represented the University of California at the 
American Congress of Bibliography and History, one of several 
congresses held to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Argentine declaration of independence. An article by him 
about the proceedings of the congress was published in the Octo- 
ber number of the American Historical Review. Professor Chap- 
man also investigated the archive materials and the facilities for 
students at the various South American capitals. 

The most conspicuous recognition of scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of California is the selection, each year, by the Academic 
Senate, of some member of that body to deliver the faculty re- 
search lecture. This year, the honor was conferred upon Dr. 
Herbert E. Bolton, Professor of American History. The appoint- 
ment is in recognition of Dr. Bolton's pioneer work in the Mexi- 
can archives for the Department of Historical Eesearch of the 
Carnegie Institution, his own published writings in American 
history, and his leadership of one of the most productive histori- 
cal seminars in the country. The subject of Dr. Bolton's lecture, 
which was given on the night of March 22, was "The Mission a6 
a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies." 
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Professor Carlton Hayes, of Columbia University, has taken 
charge of two of Professor Stephens' courses at the University of 
California this semester. 

George Leslie Albright, M. A., University of California, '16, 
and holder of the Native Sons Traveling Fellowship in Pacific 
Coast History, died at Seville, Spain, in December, 1916. His 
death was due to typhoid fever. Mr. Albright was engaged in 
preparation of a thesis bearing upon Escandon's settlement of 
Nuevo Santander in the eighteenth century. His master's thesis, 
"Official Explorations for Pacific Eailroads," is soon to be pub- 
lished by the University of California. 

Mr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of California, has 
recently been appointed Associate Editor of Old Santa Fe, a com- 
paratively new quarterly devoted to history, archaeology, geneal- 
ogy, and biography. This magazine is published at Santa F6, 
New Mexico, with Ralph Emerson Twitchell as editor. Frederick 
Webb Hodge and Sylvanus 6. Morley are contributing editors. 

Judge J. A. Martin, assistant reporter for the Supreme Court 
of Texas, died January 26, 1917. 

Mrs. Martha E. Whitten, author of a volume of poems entitled 
Texas Garlands, died at her home in Austin, February 8, 1917. 

Mrs. James H. Raymond died at her home in Austin, March 6, 
1917, aged nearly ninety-three years. Her husband was chief 
clerk of the Sixth to Ninth Congresses of the Republic of Texas, 
and Treasurer of the State from 1846 to 1858. 



